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PROBABILISTIC STRUCTURING 


Eric P. Hamp 
University of Chicago 


The follow'ng item occurred recently in an ‘talian book- 
seller's catalogue: 


264 (Scottus) KENNARD RAND, Ed.--Johannes Scottus. 1906, 
8°, X-106 (37-1549) 


The name in question is Edward Kennard Rand. Presumably 
some Italian clerical assistant saw /ed.../ and, perhaps rein- 
forced in his code-switching by the context, converted the pho- 
nemic (graphemic) sequence into the highly probable morph 
/edit-/ (or else haplologized /edward(us)/ and /edidit/). The 
probability was extended to the morph(eme) sequence *Ceditor} 
(which occurs, but not, as it happens, in a larger sequence such 
as that under discussion, except in Time-ese), which parallels, 
e.g., doctor? . The prebability is further parlayed to the syn- 
tactic sequence of the type {doctor/professor John Doe}. There- 
fore, * {Editor Kennard Rand}. This then gives the book~-list 
equivalence-class sequence, or transform, {Kennard Rand, Ed.} ; 
which may then be read off either as {edited by Kennard Rand} ? 
or even as {Kennard Rand edidit}. 


This produced a double-take for this reader, who knows 
the name best as /iy key raend/. Moreover, on the semantic 
side, several things happen, quite apart from the relatively 
simple substitution of 'edit' for 'man called Edward'. Bya 
different choice of immediate constituents the 'EK instance of 
all Rands' (= Michigan Boulevard) is converted into the ‘KRand 
member of the class Editor' (= General Grant). Semantically, 
the jar produced by 'Editor KRand' is akin to that from hearing 
John the Baptist referred to as Baptizer John; this is another 
way of saying that subtle semantic qualities are attached to 
these different transformation subclasses, as the magazine 
Time so well knows. 


Furthermore, for me there are at least two large classes 
of men's-nametypesin our society: "standard first-namers" 
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and een | first-namers" (e.g. John D. Rockefeller and 
G. Bromley Oxnam, respectively) a third, "full first-namer", 
type occurs margi nally (Robert Morse Lovett), and a fourth 
"single namer", is quite widespread (Abraham Lincoin). [ am 
sure that these features contribute a Cenpoen to my seman- 
ic perception of people whose names I know. Crudely put, 
standa rds"' give mea feeling of ‘average’ or ‘unmarked! ; 
"delayeds" a feeling of 'fancy' or 'recherché' somewhat akin 
to the effect of certain surname types used as first names; 
"fulle" are ‘affected’ or ‘tiresome social-climbing' ; "singles" 
are 'unvarnished' and therefore ‘folksy’ or ‘aristocratic’. 
"Initial first-namers" wee to be ‘aloof’, and perhaps ' inter- 
esting’ (E.K. Rand, 1.1. Rabi). In this fashion, I differentiate 


amongst many people mea I haw never met and whose attri- 
butes [ scarcely know. 


Though the bookseller's transform appears superficially 
to have put Rand into the "single" class, because I know what 
his Christian name was (though I am not aware of what his in- 
timates called him), for me it places him in the "delayed" 
class, which is quite a distance, semantically, from an “initial”. 


Finally, a static mention of a name has been converted in- 
to a ‘happening’ (' editing’), an ‘action clause'. It is note- 
worthy that these semantic shifts are not isomorphous with the 
forma! conversions. 


REPRESENTATIONS OF THE TWO AFFRICATES IN ENGLISH! 


Yao Shen 
University of Michigan 


I 


There are two affricates in English occurring in words such 
as church and judge. Linguists have not been unanimous in rep: 
resenting these two voiceless and voiced affricates. Some treat 
them as unit phonemes /*/ and /\/; others regard them as unit 
phonemes except in certain final occurrences when they are set 
up as sequences of two phonemes each /t¥/ and /d¥/; stili oth- 
ers represent them as unit phonemes in most positions but re- 
cognize them as sequences in some medial occurrences. 
Whether these affricates are represented as unit phonemes or 
as sequences, neither set can claim "completeness" .3 A decis- 
ion between unit representation and sequence representation de~ 
pends on criteria of descriptive validity, and descriptive valid- 
ity and pedagogical effectiveness can depart from each other if 
neither belies linguistic data. Here we are dealing only withthe 
pedagogical value of the representations of the two affricates in 
teaching English as a foreign language to native speakers of 
Tagalog, Thai, or Japanese. 


We shall begin by studying the phonetic components and the 
distributions of these two affricates. The phonetic components 
of the voiceless affricate are retracted (aspirated or unaspir- 
ated) (t>] followed by (¥] and those of the voiced one are re- 
tracted (d>] followed by [%]. These affricates occur initially 
and finally as well as medially .4 Their occurrence in medial 
position, however, is not treated here. Since "the principle of 
neatness leads most contemporary analysts to prefer''> the unit 
phonemes, we shall select the writings /X/ and /J/ for this 
study. Examples of /¢/ and /}/ occurring in initial and final 
positions are: 


cheer jeer 
rich ridge /¥/ 
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There are two "phonetically quite comparable"'® sequences 
that occur in English. They are (t'] followed by {s\ and {d} 
followed by [z]}, and they are usually regarded as sequences of 
two phonemes each /ts/ and /dz/.’ These two sequences do not 
occur initially; they occur medially and finally. Our interest 
here is not in their occurrence in medial position. Examples 
of their occurrences in final position are: 


coats /ts/ codes /dz/ 


The phonetic components of the two affricates and those of 
the two comparable sequences aiso occur as unit phonemes. 
For the affricates, they are /t/, /¥/, /d/, and /Z/. stl, sf, 
and /d/ occur in initial and final positions. /2%/ does not nor- 
mally becur in initial position; it occurs in final position. Ex- 
amples of these unit phonemes occurring singly in initial and 
final positions are: 


/t/ tear /d/ dear 

/¥/ sheer 
wit /t/ bade /d/ 
wish /%/ beige /Z/ 


For the two quite comparable sequences, the components that 
occur as unit phonemes are /t/, /s/, /d/, and /z/. All of these 
four unit phonemes occur in initial and final positions. Exam- 
ples of these phonemes occurring singly in initial and final 
positions are: 


/t/ two /d/ do 

/s/ sue /z/ zoo 
seat /t/ seed /d/ 
cease /s/ seize /z/ 


Looking at the phonetic components aione, we see a strik- 
ing parallel. This parallel is a stop followed by a fricative: 


And this parallel may be usefully considered in teaching. In 
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determining the phonetic and phonernic relationship of the com- 
ponents, it is wel! for us te rermember that there can be a dif- 
ference. The relationship can be ae follows: 


fts/ /dz/ /€d)/ /{2)/ 


If we put the two affricates and their two phoneticaliy quite 
comparable sequences together according to their voiceless: 
voiceless and voiced:voiced, we have some minimal pairs such 
as; 


catch /¥/ cats /ts/ cadge /j/ cads /dz/ 
witch /*/ wits /ts/ wedge /Y/ weds /dz/ 
hitch /%/ hits /ts/ hedge /Y/ heads /dz/ 


Since /ts/ and /dz/ do net occur in initial position, no minimal 
pairs can be given. 


The concern of this article is the choice between unit rep- 
resentations or sequence representations of the two affricates 
in the light of usefulness in teaching. 


i 


The advantages and disadvantages in representing the two 
affricates as unit phonemes /*/ and /j/ or as clusters of two 
components each t' fs] and{d}{z] are considered from the 
point of view of teaching English as a foreign language to native 
speakers of Tagalog, Thai, or Japanese for oral production. 
Such advantages and disadvantages are studied from the substi-~ 
tutions made by such speakers for the four items /%/, /j/, /ts/, 
and /dz/ as well as their components. These four items and 
their components occurring in initial position and in final posi-~- 
tion only are taken up. In initial position, they are followed by 
the high-front vowel. The substitutions are taken up with that 
in mind. In final position, the possible addition of a vowel after 
them is not treated. The examples in English are: 
initially finall 
Ct'J tip /t/ wit ted 
L¥) ship /8/ wish [3 


. 
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The examples in English are: (cont! d) 

initially finally 

Cs] sip /s/ hiss 
chip witch {t 


/ts / wit t' 
dip /a/ nd 


beige 

Zz zip z/ his Zz 

/dz/ weds (z) 


In English, initial /t/ before vowel is aspirated [t']. Fi- 
nal /t/ after vowel is aspirated Ct} , unaspirated {t], or un- 
released [ti]. The voiceless stop in /¥/ as in cheer and rich 
and that in /ts/ as in coats ie aspirated [t']. Initial /d/ be- 
fore vowel is unaspirated [d}. Final /d/ after vowel is un- 
aspirated unreleased The voiced stop in /J/ as 
in jeer and ridge and that in /dz/ as in codes is unaspirated 
T¥/, Ts/, /z/ are voiceless and voiced fricatives. 

are unit phonemes /¥/ and /Y/. and 
tat) are sequences of two phonemes /ts/ and /dz/. /t, d, 
, 8, z, ¥, ¥/ occur before the high-front vowel; /4, ts, dz/ do 
not. 


In Tagalog ,® /t/ in initial pogition is unaspirated Lt]. In 
final position, it is unreleased fan} . /d/ in initial position is 
unaspirated (dj. In final position, it is unreleased Cad . The 
voiceless fricative /s/ occurs initially and finally. The se- 
quence [t)[s] occurs initially but not finaily. It is regarded 
as an affricate /c/. All /t, d, s, c/ occur before the high- 
front vowel. 


In Thai,? the voiceless aspirated Cr and the voiceless 
unaspirated [t] are contrastive in initial position /th/ and /t/. 
In final position, /t/ occurs unreleased [tT] . The voiced coun- 
terpart /d/ is unaspirated (d] in initial position. It does not 
occur in final position. The voiceless fricative /s/ also oc- 
curs in initial position but not in final position. There are the 
contrastive voiceless aspirated [t} (¥y and the voiceless un- 
aspirated They are treated as affricates and 
These affricates occur initially but not finally. All /th, t, d,s, 
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ccur before the high-front vowel. 


The foliowing description of Japanese usage!0 applies only 
to apical consonants before the high-frout vowel of Japanese 
one concerns the learning by Japanese students of ithe Engiish 

i, 4,8, %,d,z, Y/ before the English high-front vowel /i/ and 
jiy/. In Japanese, [*), and [d) [21 occur be- 
fore the high-front vowel: (i), {s], [z}, Cd) [z] do 
not. There are phonemic problems involved in phonetic con- 
trasts among the given items before other vowels: those do uot 
concern us here. Japanese speakers have the tendency to add 
a vowel to Engiigh words that end in stops,affricates, and fri- 
catives. In a rapid stream of speech, the added high~-voweils 
that occur after the affricates and fricatives often become 
voiceless. However, our interest here is not the addition of the 
vowel. 


In learning to control English orally, native speakers of 
Tagalag, Thai, or Japanese often produce the /t, ¥, s, %, ts, d, 
¥, z, ¥, dz/ in the following list of English words in the foilow- 
ing way: 


initially English Tagalog Thai Japanese 
chi t\[s t 
Jal dip. \d 
fz/ zip [2] Cs) 
Ni jip Ca (2) 
finally 


wi ~\t Lt} (0 


i} 
/é/ witch C¥) s) t' ICs) L¥) 


wits t! 4 Cs} Cs\ (u) 

d d d d’ t 

be’ ige dj{s} Cs} (i) 

/z/ his {s (u) 
/ wedge {4JCs} C3) (i) 

/dz/ weds \djUz) t\ Cs) Ca (u) 


/ 
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Using the components of /¥/, /Y/ and /ts/, /dz/, as well 
as the sequences of these components as ovr point of departure, 
we can classify the substitutions into 5 patterns: 1 component 
for 1 component; 2 or 1 component for 1; 2 for]; 2 or 1 for 2; 
2 for 2. The following illustrates the patterns of substitution. 


Pattern A: 1 for l. 


tip ship sip wed beige 
wish 
-{s 
Tagalog {t] 
Thai Ca) 
Japanese Cy) 
Pattern B: 2 or | for 1. 
beige his 


English 


Pattern C: 2 for l. 


fe/ /a/ /z/ 
tip ship dip beige zip 
wish 
English {t'] {a} 
T l d 
Tha 


Pattern D: 2 or 1 for 2. 
/az/ 
wedge weds 
English 
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/z/ 
zip 

| his 
2; 
cai 


Pattern E: 2 for 2. 


/ta/ /dz/ 
chip wits jip weds 
witch wedge 


Japanese 


The above data show the patterns of substitution. Buta 
knowledge of the various patterns of substitution only helps to 
understand the patterns; it does not tell us the specific prob- 
lems concerned for a satisfactory production of the items in 
Engiish by Tagalog, Thai, cr Japanese speakers. Is it the stop 
or the fricative or both that are not satisfactory? Hence it is 
necessary to know the specific item that is undesirable so that 
correction can center on that item and that item only. 


An anaiysis of the nature of the substitutions shows that 
there are 11 ways of producing unsatisfactory English pronun- 
ciation. The following is a list of the 11 ways with the recom- 
mended corrections. 


1. Correct the stop in 1 for 1 substitution (Pattern A). 


/t/ /d/ 
tip wed 
English (t'] 
Tagalog 


Thai 


2. Correct the fricative in 1 for 1 substitition (Pattern A). 


/3/ /s/ /%/ /z/ 
ship sip beige zip 
his 


English \¥%}- {sl z\- 
glis £3] 
Tagalog \|s)- 
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2. Correct the fricative in 1 for 1 substitution (Pattern A) 
{cont' d.) 


Thai 
Japanese 


| 3. Eliminate the stop and retain the fricative in 2 or 1 for 
cs 1 substitution (Pattern B). 

/%/ /z/ 

a beige his 

English \(¥ {z\ 

Japanese (d]\¥\~\2\ \d\lz\~(z) 


4. Retain the stop and eliminate the fricative in 2 for 1 sub- 
stitution (Pattern C). 


/d/ 

dip 
English is 
Japanese 


5. Eliminate the stop and retain the fricative in 2 for l 
substitution (Pattern C). 
/3/ 
ship 
wish 


English 


Thai - 

6. Eliminate the stop and correct the fricative in 2 for 1 
(Pattern C). 


/%/ 
beige zip 
English {z] 


Tagalog 
Japanese 


7. Correct the stop and eliminate the fricative in 2 for l 
substitution (Pattern C). 
/t/ 
tip 


i 

| 

| 

| 


7. Correct the stop and eliminate the fricative in 2 for 1 
substitution (Pattern C). (cont'd.) 


English 
Japanese 


8. Produce the stop and retain the fricative in 2 or 1 for 


2 substitutio 
f 
/j/ 


English 
id) 


(Pattern D). 


/dz/ 


weds 


9. Retain the stop and correct the fricative in 2 for 2 sub- 


stitution (Pattern E). 


English 


Tagalog 


/dz/ 


weds 


10. Correct the stop and retain the fricative in 2 for 2 sub- 


stitution (Pattern E). 


chip 
witc 
English [t'] ty}. 
Tagalog 
Thai 
Japanese {t}\k)- 


/ts/ 


wits 
Lt‘ Cs) 
tt 


tis) 


11. Correct the stop and correct the fricative in 2 for 2 
substitution (Pattern E). 


chip 
witch 


English 


/dz/ 


weds 
Ca) 
-{di 
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/y/ 
jip 


11. Correct the stop and correct the fricative in 2 for 2 
substitution (Pattern E). (cont'd.) 


Tagalog 
Thai 


With the exception of the substitution in the 1 for 1 re- 
lationship, proper production of the rest of the items concerns 
the production, the elimination, or the correction of either or 
both components of the four sequences. We shall then in this 
light examine the advantages and disadvantages in represent- 
ing the two affricates as unit phonemes or sequences of two 
components. 


Phonemic writing comes about after a rigorous procedure 
of theoretical linguistic analysis has been applied to a given 
language. Phonemic representations do not show nor aim to 
show distributions of components. And the same symbols rep- 
resenting similar phonetic types but dissimilar phonetic shapes 
in different languages can be and are used in theoretical 
linguistics. 


From the point of view of sound theoretical lingusitic anal- 
ysis, representing the two affricates in English as unit pho- 
nemes Ry and /\/ is preferred, because this writing fulfills 
the principles of economy and neatness of pattern. In applica- 
tion, however, economy and neatness are not always advanta- 
geous. For example: students must learn that /¥/ is [¢\(¥)| 
and /}/ is (d\[%] and that these two sequences must be distin- 
guished from /ts/ which is [t‘] (s] and /dz/ which is \d][z}. 
Among the affricates in Tagalog, Thai, or Japanese and those 
in English along with their two phonetically comparable se- 
quences, there are 9 possible undesirable substitutions con- 
cerning either the stop or the fricative or both. 


Effective teaching of the oral production of the two affri- 
cates in English and their phonetically comparable sequences 


| 
H 
q 
q 
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should be such that when the substitution concerns either the 
stop or the fricative in the sequence,corrections will center on 
the one but not on the other nor on the sequence. When proper 
production concerns both the stop and the fricative, each must 
be corrected. in fact, the teacher should first drill one part 
and then the other until the production of both is acceptable, 
and finally he drills the sequence. It is true that when a com- 
ponent is wrong, the sequence is not correct. But students 
must be shown which component is wrong so that there is no 
unnecessary waste of time or effort in getting the acceptable 
part involved. After the wrong component is corrected, the 
production of the sequence can be called for. 


Effective representations to help oral production should be 
such that the teacher can point the symbol out to the students 
with minimum necessary explanation and the students can re- 
member it with minimum extra learning load. For students 
must spend their maximum effort and time on the oral produc - 
tion of the sound. The symbol is only a means to an end. 


Satisfactory production of a foreign language is not attained 
by "understanding" the phonemic procedure or the phonemic 
symbols. It is achieved by being able to control the distribution 
of the components of each phoneme in that language which the 
phonemic representations do not show. Acquiring the oral pro- 
duction of a foreign language involves two sets of componential 
distributions: the set in the native language; the set in the for- 
eign language. Between the two sets,the distribution of some 
components is similar, while that of others is dissimilar. In 
trying to control the dissimilarly distributed components in the 
foreign language, the learner often substitutes for them those 
in his native language or makes a close imitation of the latter. 


Such substitutions or imitation constitute interference. 
When interference disturbs the phonemic pattern of the foreign 
language, it can be serious. A visual aid to overcome such 
oral interference is not phonemic writing but sub-phonemic 
writing. Sub-phonemic writing shows some features of compo- 
nential distribution. And the advantage of representing the two 
affricates in English as sequences is a case in point. 
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If the above thesis is sound, then we may be able to recom- 
mend the two affricates to be represented as /¢/ =[t'SJand /J/= 
(d¥%\ in teaching oral production for learners whose native lan- 
guage is Tagalog, Thai, or Japanese. Theoretically to repre- 
sent (t'$] and las unit phonemes and /J/ is economical 
and neat. In application to those language-learning situations, 
the sequence representations \t'’] and \d¥) are more practical. 
The sequences show distributed components, and they help the 
teacher and the students focus on the distributed components 
specifically. Furthermore, the components occur in the English 
language as allophones of phonemes which students must learn 
anyway. And the symbols used to represent the componential 
sequences of the affricates add no extra learning load. In fact, 
the sequence representations give the foreign student a better 
understanding of the formation of the affricates than the unit 
representations do. Hence proper production can be achieved 
directly. However, after students have gained an automatic 
oral control of the production of the two affricates, the unit 
phoneme representations /¥/ and /¥/ should no longer cause 
difficulty. We can thus conclude that the componential se- 
quence representations are more advantageous before oral con- 
trol for proper production, and that the unit phoneme represen- 
tations are more advantageous after oral control for theoreti- 
cal neatness. 


1. lam grateful to James W. Downer and W. Freeman 
Twaddell for their constructive suggestions. 

2. L. Bloomfield, Language (New York, 1933), p. 120; 
B. Bloch, "Phonemic American Speech, 
16 (1941), 281; 
B. Bloch and G. L. Trager, An Outline of Linguistic Analy- 
sis (Baltimore, 1942), p. 49; 
G. L. Trager and H. L. Smith, Jr., An Outline of English 
Structure (Oklahoma, 1951), p. 34; 

. A. Gleason, An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics 

(New York, 1955), p. 23; 
C. F. Hockett, A Manual of Phonology (Baltimore, 1955), 
p. 164; 
A. A. Hill, Introduction to Linguistic Structures (New 
York, 1958), pp. 36-37; 
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ROMANCE DERIVATIVES 
OF LATIN tang®re, pang®re, tingtre, pingére 


Cornelius Joseph Crowley 
Saint Louis University 


The lexical evolution of most languages shows a certain 
amount of interaction between form and meaning. Phonetic re- 
semblance, therefore, may be an important factor in the area 
of semantic merging. It is the purpose of the present paper to 
demonstrate the near synonymy of the Romance derivatives of 
four Latin verbs that have close phonetic similarity: tangtre, 


pangere, tingére, pingtre. 


The semantic interplay between these verbs is found in 
the general idea of 'touch'.! Tang@re, used in Latin in a phys- 
ical, moral, transitive and absolute sense, is employed in Ro- 
mance to express ‘touch’ and ‘play’ (touching a musical in- 
strument). Latin pan re has the connotation of ' fasten, fix, 
make tight, settle’ (implying strong touch). Through its past 
participle pactum ‘compressed’, it has left some traces in 
Italian and has transmitted Romance reflexes in its compounds. 
Latin ting@re ‘tinge, dip, touch in dye’ enjoys fair representa- 
tion in Romance, while ping®re ‘to (touch with) paint, stain, 
color’ does not lag behind. 


~ 
tangere 


This word is attested as early as the Lex Numae in the 
phrase Peliex aram Junonis ne tangito.@ The meaning ‘ touch, 
adjoin, reach, strike, handle, touch upon’ has been fairly well 
preserved in Romance with some technical connotations. Thus 
Old Marche tangere, Picenese tandz 'to stir the fire', 
Logudorese tangere ‘to stretch out the hand after something, 
reach after' , Engadine taunger ‘to hand to a person’, Proven- 
gal tanher 'to suit, become’, Catalan (a)tanyer ‘to belong, be 
related’, Galician tanguer 'to goad the cattle' , Spanish taTfer 
‘to touch, play a musical instrument', Old Spanish tafier 'to 
touch' , Portuguese tanger 'to touch, play a musical instrument.' 


In the Spanish domain tangére first appears as taner in the 
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Cid (1140). The recently discovered jarchas of the twelfth cen- 
tury provide an interesting attestation in the phrase 'non me 
tanka¥' , ‘touch me not' .3 This meaning ‘touch’ is extremely 
common throughout the medieval period.4 The connotation ' be- 
long' is found in Gran. Cong. de Uitr., 644. 


Hispanic derivatives appear early in the fifteenth century. 
Cf. tatiledor in the dictionaries of Alonso Fern&ndez de Palen- 
cia and Antonio de Nebrija.> The Autoridades® lists tatente, 
tatlido, tanamiento, tangible. A very interesting derivative is 
t€angano ‘hob’ (both the game and the stick). It first appears 
in the Autoridades, which comments: "pudo decirse del verbo 
tango, porque gana el que le toca.’ Menéndez Pidal concurs in 
this opinion.’ The postverbal tango 'hob', Mod. Sp. ' tango! 
was derived from tango ‘| touch’. The dialect areas still 
preserve this early [aes of 'touch', particularly ‘touching with 
an ax, saw, or sharp cutting instrument which cuts, saws or 
breaks up wood.' Cf. the use of tangano in Burgos and Sala- 
manca in the sense of 'dry branch of a tree' and in Le6n with 
the meaning 'heath-root used as fuel.' Aragonese employs 
the word to designate ‘a splinter made bya saw'. Cf. also 
Port. tango ‘dry branch’ , Algarve tanganho 'dry wood', Beira 
tangan€u ‘hob’. One must include here too Palenc., Segov., and 
Vallad. tanga ‘hub’ (piece of wood or bone, on which money is 
put in the game of chito), Arg. tanga ‘handful, bundle' , Ast., 
Arag., and Zamor. tangana 'hob', Ast. tdngala ‘hob'. Cf. the 
expression en tanganiilas ‘waveringly', a meaning brought 
about by analogy wth the idea of the shaky position of the hob. 
Gallego provides two interesting forms: entanguitiado ' numb 
with cold’ and entanguecer ‘to shiver with cold’. 


Tangere has left some learned words in the Spanish lexi - 
con: tangente, tangencia, tangible, intangible, intangibilidad, 
contacto, contiguo and contiguidad. 


The compounds attingére, contingére survive as Sp. ataner 
(1218), acontecer (Alfonso X) and as a single occurrence in the 


Cid. Cf. Port. acontecer, OValenc. acontegir. The derivatives 
are acontecimiento (Alfonso X), contingente (1615), contingencia 


(17th cent.), contagio <Lat. contagium < tangere (1626), 
contagi6n (Nebrija), contagiar (17th cent.), contagioso (16th 
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cent.). Cf. also for other parts of Romania ORum. atingere., 
Mod. Rum. atinger, OProv. atanher, OBearnese atente ' grazing 
rights' , Picard ateéet 'apoplectic fit’. 


Tangtre appears in italian in Dante as tangere ‘to touch' 
and is found in the dialects in OMarche tangere, Picenese tandz 
‘to stir the fire’, Logud. tangere ‘to stretch out the hand after 
something, reach after’. V.L. *tactiare ‘to touch' has left 
traces in Ostun!~-Venetian tatsar, OGenoese tassar, Friulan 
tats(ut)a 'to rub, grind'. The participles of tangére gave tatto 
(Danie}, tattivo (16th cent.) tangénte (17th cent.), tangénza (1805), 
tangentiale (19th cent.), tattile (1749) tattilita (1841). Cf. the 
‘ompounds attingere (Danie), attingimento, attingitoio (14th cent.), 
attingitura, attingitore (i6th cent.), contingere (14th cent.), 


OGenoese atanzere, Verb. atere ' to catch' 10 


The French refiexes are seen in OFr. ateigne (Rolland), 
ataindre, attaindre (still in vogue in the 16th cent.), Mod. Fr. 
atteindre. Atteinte is attested in the 1 3th century in Jean de 
Meung.- Cf. contigu (1413), contiguité ( 15th cent.), contingent 
(1370). contingence (1300), contingentment (1922), 


contagion (1327), contagieux (1300); tangente (1629), tangent 

(1 749). tangence ( 1835), tan entiel (8TH) tact (14th cent.), 
tactile (16th cent.), tactilite (1541), tangibilité (1803), intangible 
(15th cent.) 


The idea of ‘untouched, whole' has been taken on very 
neatly in Latin integer ¢ in privative and *tagros. Cf. Umbrian 
antakres ‘integris', ‘intact, entire'. The forms subsequently 
assumed by Romance are OSp. intrego, entegro, this lasta 
half-learned form found in the Fuero de Avilés (1155); a docu- 
ment of 1170 has entrego.!! Entera representing the popular 
development is in line 634, of the Apolonio (13th cent.) 
Cf. OPort. enteiro, Mod. Port. inteiro, Prév, Cat. ontegre. Gall. 
entergo, Rum. intreg, Engad. intir . Considerable dialect propa- 
gation comes to light in the Italian domain over a widespread 
area in such vestiges as Vegl. intrik, Venet., Lomb., Gen., 


conting Le (17th cent.), cont cent.), contin 

_ (14th cent.),.used in the sense of ‘portion’ (19th cent.), 

conting@nza (14th cent.) Lat. contingentia (Boethius), contatto 

(14th ent)? Dialectal vestiges occur in OMilanese atanzer, 


Parm. intreg(o), Logud. intreu. Classical Italian has integro 
(Dante), int@gro (14th cent.), integrissimo (17th cent.) Cf. Moa. 
Ital. intero. The French legacy comprises OFr. entre, 
entier, Mod. Fr. entier; intégral, a learned word used in the 
general sense of ' whole, entire’ (Oresme, 14th cent.), rare be- 
fore the 18th century; intégral,a mathematical term (late 17th 
cent.), integralité (once in 1611), (1761), intégre (1602, La 


Bruy@re), integrité (1420), intégrer (1752), reintégrer (1376), 
used ina jaridicat sense ‘to reintegrate'. . here also OF r. 
intégrer 'to restore, repair' < Lat. integr&re (13th cent.) and 
OF r. intégration 'restoration' (13th cent.), intégrable, 
integrabilité, intégrant (1503), integration (17005. Traces of 
the adverb integre 'wholly' appear in OSp.enteramiente Lat. 
integra + mente in a document of 1223,13 Mod. Sp. enteramente, 
OPort. entregue(s), Mod. Port. inteiramente. 


There are offshoots of Lat. integrare 'to restore, repair, 
make whole again' in Sp. and Port. entregar 'to deliver, hand 
over'. The form entergar occurs both in Berceo and the Cid 
and other medieval authors in the sense of 'restore, repair’ . 
Nebrija lists entrega with the meaning ' restitucién' and 
enterar as'restituir por entero'. Other important medieval 
lexicographers such as las Casas (1570), Percivale (1591), 
Oudin (1607) and Bertonio (1612) record the same meaning, 
which is still in usé today in Colombia and other parts of South 
America.!4 Several learned forms are at hand: integrar, 
integrable, integrante, integerrimo, integral, integridad, 
integrismo, integrista, reintegrar, reintegrable, reintegro. Cf. 
Port. integra, integral, integralmente, integrante, integrar, 
{ntegro, integérrimo, reintegrar. In Italy the first glimpses ap- 
pear in the fourteenth century in integrare and integrato. Cf. 
also integrabile (1748), integrabilita Froth cent.), integramerto 
(20th $i integrativo (20th cent.), integratore (19th cent.), 
integratrice (20th cent.) 


Il. pangére 
The long vowel of the root is recognizable in pagus, pagina, 


compages, compaginare, impages, V.L. *impago, propages, 
repages (Festus). these, has kept offshoots of 
*impago 'honeycomb', propago 'shoot', pagina ' page’, *pagella 
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‘lime -twig', impin ere 'dash against, press upon', expingere 
‘shove out'. These words were originally connected with agri- 
culture. Pagina had the primary meaning 'trellis' (Pliny, Nat. 
Hist., 17, reoy Hence the figurative sense of a column of writ- 
ing, or a page. Thus pegina gave rise to the verb compaginare 
'to put the pages together, bind together, unite'. Pagella ‘ lit- 
tle page' appears in Cicero's Letters (11, 25) and Jerome's 
Vulgate (36, 23). 


The pangtére clan has lingered with a sprightly sense de- 
velopment in a goodly stretch of Romania. In Italy pattume 
'sweepings' , pattona 'Chestnut cake’, patto ' cattle-bedding' 
and Friulan patus ‘shreds of straw' are derived from pactum. 
The Italian are strongly represented in the transmis - 
sion. For example, from V.L. *impago 'honeycomb' arose 
Sulzb. ampddzen ' honeycomb! , Teram. ambana ' weaver's 
plane’ ; shoot' has yielded Logud. Campid. 


brabania, Oltal. provana, provanare, Cors. kurbagyina; *pagina 
"Time -twig' (an agricultural use of the word) has produced Ital. 
pania 'bird-lime', while *pagélla ' lime-twig' has given Aret. 


page a 'lime -twig', Lucc. painella, Ital. paniuzza; pagina 
page’ became Ital. aginatura 


agina 
aginetta (19th cent.), paginone (20th cent.). Lat. impingére 


as given rise to impingere, impignere (14th cent.), al ay 


ento (14th cent.), Sicil. mpinciri ‘to stumble’ , impinta shove, 
assault' , Sicil. mpintu , Mpinta 'crowd', impatto (20th 
cent.) 'impact'. Far. expingere "to shove out' occurs as 
spingere, spignere (13th cent.), spingimento (14th cent.), 
spingitore th cent.). Cf. Sienese spenteggiare ‘to shove'. 
From the past participle Spinto is the noun 
spinta 'push, shove'. Cf. also compatto (16th cent.), compatez- 
za (18th cent.), compattata (18th cent.). 


In French territory Lat. propaginem gave OFr. provain, 
which was the orthography up to the 16th century, when Mod. 
Fr. provin took over. Cf. OFr. prooignier, OFr. Mod. Fr. 
provigner (13th cent.), provignement ). In the Provengal 
area we have promeks probaina, probainar. Cf. SouthFr. 

rubano, Gasc. kurbatie; pagina developed into OFr. pagene 
Froth=-Tath cent.), r. page (12th cent.), Mod. Fr. page, paginer 
(1829), pagination (1801); pagella has brought about an inter - 
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esting group of words denoting 'measure', as revealed by OF r. 
paiele, Littt. payele, Gasc. pazero ' superficial measure’, 
matched by Prov. pagela 'wine-measure'. Cf. OFr. espaeler 
‘to measure a plot land' , Litt. apdlyé, Prov. to 
measure off' , South Fr. pazel4 ‘to measure wood', Pic. epalé 
‘to survey a plot of land’ Lat. expingére, imping@re have 
yielded respectively OF r. es OFr .empeindre, (Rolland). 
shows espenher, empenchar. For con+ 
pangére Mod. Fr. has formed compass: original orthography 


compac, then compacte for both genders; compact may be dated 
around 1771. 


On Spanish soil the penghze progeny survive in pagina, 
provena, empenta and their derivatives. P4gina <Lat. pagina 
is first recorded by the lexicographer, Alonso de Palencia. The 
dictionaries of Nebrija and Covarrubias fail to enter it, but 
there are good examples in the Autoridades. The derivatives 
inc Lude paginar, paginacién, compaginar, compa inaci6én, 
descompaginar, compacto, compactar, compactibilidad, the 
bizarre compacidad, and compage.'? Cf. Port., Cat. pagina, 
paginar. 


Provena < Lat. propaginem appears in Nebrija. Cf. Zamor. 
probata. Aprovenar is found in a document of 1293.!© Cf. the 
laconic sixteenth century proverb "aprovena la vid, coger4s 
vendimia". Empenta 'prop' (1587) is also used dialectally to 
mean ‘a shove, push' and empentar 'to shove, push' is current 
in Aragén, Cuenca and the eastern part of Andalucfa. Impacto 
is a learned word. As quoted in the Autoridades it was = 
val and referred only to medicine. Today it has become gen- 
eralized as a noun meaning ' impact, impingement’. 


Il. tingére 


This is a widely used Latin verb meaning ' wet, tinge, 
touch in dye, color’. In late Latin it took on the connotation of 
'baptize'. Cf. 'tinctus est ab Joanne propheta in Jordane 
flumine' (Lactantius 4, 155, 2).! It is common to all the main 
Romance languages, except Rumanian. Its derivatives are: 
tinctilis, tinctor, tinctorius, tinctura, tinctus (Pliny). The com- 
pounds include attingtre, intingére, intinctus, praetinctus, 


= 


retingére. The Romance reflexes are seen through tingtre, 
cin a tinctura, tinctus, all of which have left a consider- 
able legacy. The general picture is as follows: 


Lat. ting#re has transmitted Ital. tingere, Engad. 
taindscher, — teindre, Prov. tenher, Cat. tenyir, Sp. teTir, 
Port. tingir, RhaetoRom. tenser. in agricultural areas spec- 
ializing in viticu'ture and in dialect regions there is a vivid 
play on the meaning 'tinge' by extending it to include the con- 
notations of ‘dark, dark red, dark spot, hue, complexion’. 
This is apparent in Logud. tintieddu ' a dark spot on corn 
caused by blight’, intintieddare ‘to dye black', OLod. tangeo 
‘dark’ , Lomb. ten®, Prov. tenh ' dark’, Sp., Port. tinto ’dark- 
red (wine). Cf. also Prov. tenh ' coloring on a shield’ , Salm. 
tintar 'to become red-ripe (of grapes), Sp. tintilla, Logud. 
tintill(oz)u, sintsillozu 'a kind of vine’ 


As can be seen from the examples quoted above from the 
Italian dialects, Italy had a far greater participation in the de- 
velopment of ting@re and its offshoots than any of the other 
Romance areas. Thus, tingere and tignere appear as early as 
the 13th century, tingente (1750), tingitura (1879), tinta (14th 
cent.), tintaccia (eve) tintarella_ 1949 9), Pisan tintarello ' grape 
ae that makes a reddish must’, tinte eggiare (20th cent. ), tintato 
(20th cent.), tinteggiatura (10 37), tintoria (14th cent.). 

OParmese tenta 13th cent.) and dialectal tintignare, tinto (13th 
cent.), tinture ire (13th cent.), Milan. tenc, Calab., and Sicil. tintu 
‘captive’, at meaning traceable to t the Christian use of ting¥re 
‘to baptize’ in the sense that the baptized person is taken cap- 
tive by the waters of baptism and thus enabled to become a 
member of the Church. In Naples tentill®é means ‘devil’ in the 
figurative sense of ' lively lad, gay blade’. Cf. also tintore (14th 
cent.), tintoria (1561), tinctoria (a Latinism, 1336), tintorio (16th 
cent. \, tintura (1332), intingere, intiynere (14th cent. 
intingimento (19th cent.), intingitura (19th cent.), intinto (14th 
cent.), intintura (19th cent.), was used in the 16th century in the 
culinary sense of 'ragout'. Cf. Calabr. intintu, Flor. intinto, 
Pis. inzinzo 'juice', Volterr. intinta ' vegetable broth’. 


The first traces of the outgrowth of ting#re in Spain are 
found in the Glosas de Silos, n. 261 (10th cent.). It is listed by 
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Palencia and Nebrija and is in common uge at ali periods of the 
language. The derivatives are teTfible, tefiido, teTiidura. The 
past participle tinto < Lat. tinctus appears in a Mozarab docv- 
1214;18 tinta (13th cent.), (1400). A Mozarab 
tintor occurs about 1219,19 tintura (1250). Cf. the verbs tintar, 
entintar and the semi-learned words tinci6én and tingibie. The 
ortuguese reflexes survive as tingir, tingidura, tinta, tinteiro, 
tinto 'dye' , also used to mean ‘Fea wine’ , tintura, tinturaria, 
tintureiro. Cf. Cat. tinta, tintura. 


In France the transmission is not too great and comprises: 
teindre (12th cent.), teint ‘bloodless, pale' in line 1979 of the 
Rolland, had the additional meaning, as is also the case in Prov. 
tenh of 'coloring on a shield’, Mod. Fr. teint 'complexion', 
teinte (13th cent.), teint€é (1752), teinter ‘rare, 18th cent.), demi- 
teinte (1754; deteindre (13th cent.), reteindre (1260), teinture 
(12th cent.), teinturier (1244). 


Iv. pingére 


Pingére ‘to (touch with) paint, stain, color' is an ancient, 
common word. Its derivatives are pigmentum, pictor, pictio, 
pictorius, pictoria, pictoricius, pictura, picturatus, pictilis 'em- 
broidered' (Apuleius, Met., 10, 247, 38); <Y¥ its compounds in- 


clude apping@re, compingtre, depingére, expingére. Important 
Romance forms have grown out af ingere, pigmentus, V.L. 
*pictare, pictus, pictlra, pictor, expingtre tat pingére). 
While ping&@re and its congeners were going through the de- 
velopmental processes that led to the final Romance products, 
a lively differentiation of meaning was taking place. The pri- 
mary meaning ' paint' was extended to refer to the object * 
painted, as in the case of Ital. pentola ' pot', Prov. pinta, Fr. 


pase’ Cat., Sp., Port. pinta 'wine-measure, pint', Cat., Sp., 
ort. pinta ' spot, cancel! . There is a strong vitality in the Ital- 


ian domatn. Cf. Ital. Nngere, Ngnere (Dante), pingitore (14th 

cent.), Logud. pintare, Sicil. pinciri, OSicil. pingiri, Calabr. 
incisanti ‘second-rate painter’, Calabr., Neap. pittare, 

petté, Lomb. penta, Neap. pint, penta 'turkey', Friul. 


péndzi, Milan. pentora, Vegl. piandro, pitto (15th cent.). Cf. 
also pittare (18th cent.), pittére, pint6re (Dante), pittoresco (17th 


cent.), pittorall. la (16th cent.), pittoress 1a (1871), pittorla (20th 
cent.), pittoric rico (18th cent.), pittrice (17th, 18th cent.), pintada, 
(16th cent.), » Pintade 1602), (20th cent. 


Northers pinsuritu ‘ pock- ‘marked’ , alabr. pinturiatu, pintuliatu 


'pock-marked'. Lat. ex + pingere yields spéngere, sp€gnere 
(13th cent.), spegnible ible (18th cent.), spe (i4th 
Spegnitura (19th c ent.), Umbr. pe , Lucc., Pist. spegn4, 
espingere (14th cent.), preserved in fee. spingere; Lat. 
depingere ' to paint, depice, draw' a hee but classical) has 


left its imprint in Ital. dipingere, di ip? gnere, dipingimento (14th 
cent.), dipi tore (14th cent.), ingitrice (18th cent.), depintura 
(14th cent dipin ntitura (15th dipinto (14th cent.), Sipintora 
{17th cent ), di dip: 13th cent.), di (17th cent.}, 
di intorta (15th cent.), dipintorice (1 cent.), dipintucchiare 

4th cent.). Pi igmentum has fingered a as Ital. pigmento ' pig- 
ment' , pigmentario ' pigmentary’, Oltal. piumento. 'spice' 
Mod. Ital. orp:men ‘nto is from Lat. auripi mentum. Cf. for oth- 
er parts of Romania OF r. piment "spiced wine’, Prov. piment(a 
Sp.pimienta ' pepper’ , Cat. piment, Tortos. priment6 
' Spanish pepper’ 


In Spain pingére through its past participle pinctus built up 

a V.L. *pinctare, whence pintar, documented as early as Berceo 
and common at ail periods. It is found in Ovalle (1642) and in 
the Autoridades . Pinto <pin nuctus is used adjectively (15th cent.) 
and is so used at present in Arag6n. Cf. Asturian pintu. Pinta 

‘spot, stain’ occurs in an Aragonese instrument of 1374. The 
modern Leonese dialect of Bierzo often uses this word in the 
sense of 'features'. Cf. Cat. pintear 'to spot, sprinkle with 
rain, drizzle'. 


Other derivatives are pintado, pintada, pintadera, pintén. 
This word has various colorful regional meanings of an agri- 
cultural and viticultural nature, e.g., in Spain 'half-ripe, begin- 
ning to ripen' (of grapes); in Cuba 'half-ripe' (of the banana); 
in Bogota "half-ripe' (of fruit in general). In Asturias it re- 
fers to a 'pest that blights corn’. Pintor is found in 1251] in 
Calila y Dimna, 22.160.21 Cf£. pintoresco (1708), pintura (11th 
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cent.), pinturero, despintar < *de-ex-pinctare 'to remove the 
paint, erase’ cant); © piuctare ‘to paint 
again, repaint’, repinte, traspintar < *transpinciare ‘to paint 
through, show through, show one card and play another'. 
Pigmento ' pigment’ is a Latiniem. Cf. the interesting forms 
pintamonas 'dauber, poor painter', pintarrojo 'daub' {of a 
poorly painted picture), pintarrajar, pintarrajear ‘to davb', 
pintiparar 'to liken, compare’ (i7th cent.). Note that Port. 
pintarroixo 'robin red-breast' does not have the pejorative 
meaning of 'daub', as in Spanish, but is used tc describe the 
beautiful red hues of a charmingly pretty bird. Cf. aiso Port. 
pintassilgo 'goldfinch'. Other Portuguese reflexes of pingére 
are pinta ‘spot, chicken’, pintadela ' light painting’, intafnho 
‘chicken’, pintalegrete 'fop, dandy, coxcomb', pintaigar ‘to 
speckle, spot’, pinta-monos 'bad painter', pintar, pinto 'chick- 
en, coin', intor, pintura, pinturesco, pitoresco, pigmetacao, 
pigmentar, pigmento. From pigmenta, plural of Lat. pigmentum 
comes Sp. pimienta (13th cent.). The Mozarab forms pim®@nia, 
pimy@nta appear about 1106. Nebrija iists pimiento. ther de - 
rivatives include pimental, ancient pimentar "fo embalm', 
pimentero, siemeria pimentonero, pimientilla. Cf. Valenc. 
piment6, primenté. 


In French territory the pingt§re bequest comprises peindre, 
dépeindre (13th cent.), re eindre (1321), peintre (13th cent.), 


OF r. peigniere, peigneour < *pingitorem, pintade (1609, 1643) 
<Port. pintada é *pinctata, peinture <¢*pinctura (12th cent.), 
peinturer (12th cent.}, peinturage (1791), peintureur (1798), 
peinturuler (1797). Cf. SouthFr. pint(u)ra ‘to paint’, intii(r) 
"to smear, daub'; piment ' spiced wine’, a mixture of and 
spices, in OF r. was often written piument, Mod. Fr. piment 


'pimento, allspice’, pimenter (1845), pigment (1846). Rumahian 
has left scant traces in picta 'to paint’, pictor, pictur’. 


From an analysis of the semantic development of the verbs 
discussed above, certain conclusions come to mind. It is hoped 
that the tentative opinions formulated here may stimulate fur- 
ther work in the field of semantic merger. There is much to be 
done. Eager,tireless researchers with a penchant for serious, 
sustained investigation can do much to clarify many of the dark 
areas. 


Certainly, it is clear that in the phonic sequence tangere, 
pangtre re, tingére, pingtre the central idea of 'touch' iz the 
salient feature. This meaning ramifies and fans out into dis- 
tributional patterns of significance, particularly in agricuiturai 
and viticultural regions, where ar pm methods required a 
great dea! of vigorous handiing and touching. Goading the cat- 
tle with a stick, playing an exciting game of hob with the stick, 
poking the fire, bruising nuts to make cake, rubbing, grinding, 
pushing, shoving, measuring wine or land, blight as the resuit 
of an insect’ s touch, pock-marks caused by the touch of the 
disease, wine that has been touched for seasoning with spices, 
paintings that have been touched up, all these give evidence of 
a lively activity in extension of meaning, but never departing 
radically trom primary connotation of 'touch'. 


The languages most influenced by the verbs here studied 
are first Spanish,¢¢ with Italian a close runner-up and French 
in third place. The other Romance tongues enjoy a good share 
of participation, except for Rumanian, which has left only 
meager remains. 


There are few problems of homophony to complicate the 
picture. Comping¥re 'to paint over' < con+pingeére is very 
rare and thus avoids homonymic coilision with compingtre 
‘to join, unite’ < con+pangére. The same is true of expingére 
‘to drive out’ <= ex pangére and *expingere <ex+pingere "to 
paint out, erase’. Semantic encroachment of the homonymic 
type, thacatane, is a negligible factor in our study. 


Dialect areas show a vitality and zest in developing lively 
and, indeed, sometimes capricious shades of meaning. Log. 
akupintu 'embroidered' , Sicil. tintu ‘captive’, Neapol. tentillé 
‘devil, rascal, gay blade', Leon. t4ngano ' heath-root used as 
fuel' are cases quite to the point. 


How close the association of form and meaning is may be 
seen from the following instances of semantic merger, culled 
from our findings: 

1) Ital. tatto 'touch': Ital. patto 'cattle-bedding' , made by 
tightly pressing straw and hay to- 
gether. 


} 


Ital. contatto 'contact': Ital. compatto ‘tightly pressed 
together, compact, compressed' 
Sp. tacte 'touch': Sp. pacto 'striking an agreement, pact' 
Sp. contacto ' contact": Sp. compacto 'tightly pressed to- 
gether, close, compact' 
Sp. contactar ‘to contact': Sp. compactar ‘to touch tightly 
together, compress’ 
Fr. compact 'compact, close, dense, : Fr. contact ‘touch, 
contact' tightly put together' 
Ital. tingere ‘paint with stain, dye': Ital. Spineate ‘to paint' 
Ital. tintore ‘painter in dyes, dyer': Ital. *pintore ' painter' 
Fr. teindre ' paint with stain, dye': Fr. peindre ‘to paint' 
Fr. teinter 'to paint with stain, dye': Fr. peinter ‘to paint' 
Fr. teinture ‘ paint, tincture used: Fr. peinture ‘ paint, 
painting’ for dyeing' 
Prov. tenher ‘to paint with stain, dye’: Prov. penher ‘to 


paint’ 
Prov. tenchura ‘a painting with stain’ : Prov. penchura 
‘paint, dyeing’ painting’ 


Sp. tinto 'dark-red (wine): Sp. pinto ‘colored, speckled' 

Sp. tinta ‘tint, ink' : Sp. pinto ‘spot, mark' 

Sp. tintar 'to paint with stain': Sp. pintar 'to paint’ 

Sp. tintado ' painted with stain, dyed": Sp. pintado ' painted’ 

Sp. tintor ' painter in stain, dyer': Sp. pintor ' painter' 

Sp. tinturero ' painter in stain, dyer’: inturero ' self- 
portrait painter, who magnifies Eis virtues‘ 


*indicates obsolete forms used by Dante and medieval Italian 
writers. 


All in all, then, our study shows that certain words in the 


lexicon of a language or group of languages that bear some re- 
semblance in both form and meaning may in the course of time 
take on added semantic characteristics. A gradual contiguity 

is thus effectuated, which ultimately may lead to partial or com- 
plete merging. This situation affords the ambitious linguist an 
opportunity for patient, painstaking work in the assembling of 
further raw material pertinent to semantic merger, which 
should, in the long run, yield fruitful results. 


It is interesting to note the strong synonymity of English 
'touch' (tangére) with 'strike, fasten' (pang@re), ' tinge, 
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dye’. (ting@re) and ' paint, tint, touch up with color’ 

(ping re). The foliowing exampies are apropos: 'To 

strike or hit lightly’ (esp. with the spur, or in Fencing) 

ME; ‘to make an impression upon; to stain, scratch, 

abrade’', etc, 1440. 'To apply some substance lightly to 

{a part of the body, etc.) by contact', esp. for medicinal 

purposes’, 1602; ‘To mark (metal) with an official stamp, 

after it has been tested’, late ME; 'to strike the strings, 
keys’, etc. of (a musical instrument}; 'to play on, esp. to 
play a few notes on', 'to sound fa horn, a bell) 1470. In 
drawing, painting, etc: ‘to mark, draw, delineate (a de- 
tail of the work) by touching the surface with the pencil, 
brush, ‘etc; also ‘to modify or aiter by such touches’. Of 
= a ship or those on board: 'To arrive and make a short 

‘ stay in passing at a port or place onthe way’. ‘To adjoin, 
skirt’, late ME. ‘To come into or be in contact with’, ME. 
‘to infect or impair by contact, stain', 'to affect, relate 
to'. See The Oxford Universai Dictionary, Oxford, 1955 
and The Century Dictionary of English, vol. X, New York, 
191i. 

2. Harper's Latin Dictionary, New York, 1907, 1840; A. 
Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la 
langue latine, Paris, 1951, 1193. 
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Diccionario critico etimoldgico de la lengua castellana, 
Bern, 1954, v. 4, 371. 

5. Antonio de Nebrija, Vocabulario espanol-latino, Real 
Academia Espatiola, Madrid, 1951; Alonso Fern&ndez de 
Palencia, Universal Vocabulario en lat{n y en romance, 
Sevilla, 1490. 

6. Real Academia Espanola, Diccionario de la Lengua 
Castellana, llamado de Autoridades, 6 vols., Madrid, 1726- 

7. Ramon Menéndez Pidal, Festgabe Mussafia, 392. 

8. O. Bloch and W. v Wartburg, Dictionnaire étymologique de 


la langue francaise, Paris, 1950, 42. 
9. Carlo sitet and Giovanni Alessio, Dizionario etimologico 
italiano, Firenze, 1957, v. 5, 3711 ff. 
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W. Meyer-Li'bke, Rornanisches Etymoicgisches Wérterbuch, 
Heideiberg, 1935, 765. 

V.R.B. Oeischikger, A Medievai Spanish Word-~List, 
University of Wisconsin, 1940. Cr. Bare?%a, cp. op. cit. sup., 
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'Mageculino anticuadc. ENTREGA', 430. 

C. Carroil Marden, Libro de Apoionioc, Part 1, Tex? and In- 
inceton, 1937 (Corre: rected Re’ seue). 

Ramon Menéndez Pida!, Document os de 


Espana, I, Reino de Casti! Ma drid, 
Rufino J. Cuervo, » Aput im Tas oner eri sobre e! lenguaje 
bogotane 10, Bogota, 1939, 7. 
The illustrious and erudite Francisco de 
Quevedo, who was given to learned words, usegs c ompage 

in the phrace ' desenquadernada la compage de Ics 
miembros’ , Pol‘! ca de Di 08, parte 24, cap*tulo 7°, Clasicos 
Emecé, Bueups os Aires, 1944, 230. 

Erik Staaff, Et wide sur l'ancien dialecte léonais d' apres des 
chartes du i@cle, Upsala, 1907, 73.38. 


. Harper's Latin Di ctionary, New York, 1907, 1873. 
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"Gelac shidger, op. cit. 
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Within the area of [bero-Romance, Spanish is in the lead 
with Portuguese second and Catalan third. It is also signif- 
icant that in the Italian domain, in the case of the offshoots 
of tingére, Italy is far ahead of the other Romance tongues. 
Cf. the comment of Yakov Malkiel, Studies in Hispano-Latin 
Homonymics, Language 28.336 (1952), where it is pointed 
out that even in the case of homophonic conflict, there may 
be room for merger. For merger in Celtic,see Robert A. 
Fowkes, ''Semantic Merger in Welsh through Phonetic Simi- 
larity, General Linguistics, 3. 21-29 (Fall, 1957). 
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A RULE RESTATED 


Keith Percival 
Yale University 


In their article entitled On Accent and Juncture in English,’ 
which appeared in 1956 in the volume For Roman Jakobson (pp. 
65-80), Chomsky, Halle, and Lukoff present a new technique for 
transcribing English stress and juncture. Their technique dif- 
fers from the multiple-level system which has been widely em- 
ployed in this country in recent years in that it distinguishes on 
ly "accent" (marked by an acute accent) and the absence of ac~ 
cent (left unmarked). The authors achieve this economy by in- 
troducing two junctural elements; these are to be distributed at 
points in utterances which correspond to various morphological 
and syntactic boundaries. Their underlying assumption is that 
the multiple stress-levels of the Smith-Trager type system are 
allophonic with respect to the one accent and two junctures 
which they propose. Hence they are able to state allophonic 
rules which allow the reader to convert their transcription in- 
to one in terms of the multiple stress-levels. 


In the first of these rules (p. 71), however, a logical flaw 
occurs which, though not of crucial importance for the authors' 
argument, makes an understanding of their technique more dif- 
ficult than it need be. The rule (along with the following sent- 
ence which attempts to restate it) is as follows: 


"Rule 1: Suppose that a sequence. .V,..V2..V,. 
is a phonemic clause with Vj . v. as its only 
accented vowels, where n is equal to or greater 
than 2 (i.e. the sequence contains at least two ac- 
cented vowels). Then the stress of V) is weak- 
ened by two, and the stress of V;, for i less than 


n, is weaker by one than the stress on Vj.}. 
That is, in a sequence of accented vowels not containing 
junctures, the final one has the heaviest stress, and the 
stress increases as a vowel is further removed from the 


final vowel, but never increases beyond two lower than the 
stress of the final accented vowel. 


If we examdine the wording of the rule carefully (ignoring 


| 


for the time being the foilow'’ng ecentence) we discover that the 
rule is incomplete in two respects. First, it does not specify 
what the stress on V,, i# (V,, be'ng the final accented vowel of 
the sequence). Second, the statement "the strees of V, is weak~ 
ened by two" is incomplete «ince we do not know what level of 
atrese to weaken Vj from. Furthermore, if the stress on V] 
(the first accented vowel of the sequence) cannot be determined 
by the rule, then neither can the stress on V; (in practice the 
second accented vowel of the sequence), since it depends on the 
stress of Vj. 


if we turn now to the explanatory sentence which follows 
the rule, we find only one of the two missing items of informa- 
tion: “in a sequence of accented vowels not containing junctures, 
the final one has the heaviest stress''. But then what follows at-~- 
ter that is completely at variance with the rule itself. The state- 
ment "stress increases as a vowel is further removed from the 
final vowel" implies a stress contour such as 4cy3cy2cylcy 
or the like. However,this ‘s not at all what is implied by the 
rule which schematically looks like this: 3cy4cylcy (see the 
diagram at the top of 72). 


The final statement made in the sentence following the rule 
"stress . . never increases beyond two lower than the stress of 
the final accented vowel") offers a further contradiction to the 
rule, which provides for quaternary stresses on accented vowels. 
This can be verified by one of the examples given by the authors, 
namely /kwwntérrévélG5ineri/ of which we are told (p. 72) that 
the second accented vowel /€/ has quaternary stress, i.e. is 
three leveis below the stress of the final accepted vowel. 


Howevever, these inconsistencies can be avoided if the rule 
is reworded. The explanatory sentence following it can then be 
discarded. The rewording which I propose is as follows: 


Rule 1: Suppose that a sequence V)...V, is a phonemic 
clause with V].--V, as its only accented vowels, where n is not 
more than three but not less than two. Then, the stress of V 
is strongest, and the stress on Vj, is two levels below that of Vy 
and the stress of V2 (when n = 3) is one level below that of V]. 


= . 


The proposed rewording, besides removing the incomplete - 
ness and inconsistency of the original wording, also avoids the 
notion “increase of stress" (by which the authors meant weaken- 
ing of stress) and eliminates the false generality of the original 
statement. The authors remark on page 72 that "it is question- 
able whether the process can be continued beyond n = 3", The 
rule, therefore, does not need to be stated more genera!ly than 
we have done. 
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THE ETYMOLOGY OF ENGLISH horse, GERMAN Ross 


Gustav Must 
Augustana College, Illinois 


The West and North Germanic languages have developed 
a new term for horse in the general sense: OHG (h)ros 
(: -ss-); OS hros (gen.pl. hrosso) and hers;MLG ros and ors; 
OF ris. hors, hars; Dutch ros; OF hors and the masc. personal 
name Horsa; ModE. horse; Olcel. hross 'horse',seldom '‘mare'; 
Swed. hors 'horse'. Further: Dan. dial. hors mostly 'mare'; 
Worw. dial. hors and fem. horsa, rossa, ryssa 'mare'. It has 
also been borrowed into the neighboring Romance languages 
(e.g. Fr. rosse, Span. rocin, It. rozza 'mare'). 


In Modern German Ross is a general term for 'horse' on- 
ly in the Upper German area; elsewhere it has been replaced 
by the Latin loanword Pferd and by Gaul, while Ross is a liter- 
ary word primarily used for a war-horse, charger. In the 
Scandinavian languages it has been largely replaced, viz. by 
hest in Danish and by hist in Swedish. A counterpart of horse, 
Ross is not recorded in Gothic. Neither has it a correspondent 
in the other Indo-European languages. 


The word is a neuter noun, just as the denominations of an- 
imals designating both sexes are generally neuter in the Ger- 
manic languages, e.g. German das Schaf, das Schwein, das Rind, 
das Huhn. 


The counterparts of horse, Ross mentioned above go back 
to a Germanic protoform *hrussa, a neuter a-stem. The o of 
the first syllable comes from u conditioned by the influence 
of the a of the second syllable ('a-umlaut'). Further, a meta- 
thesis, hro-phor-, has taken place in the Old English, Old 
Frisian, and to some extent in the Low German and Scandinavian 
forms. Old Frisian has, besides hors, also hars which results 
from the change or)ar. 


There is, however, a form hers (besides hros) in Old Saxon 
that is puzzling because of its vocalism. Since E. Schwentner2 
it has been regarded as an ablaut form of *hrussa. But this dif- 


ference in vocalism cannot possibly be explained as a phenom- 
enon of ablaut for two reasons. First, the word originates 
from a late time when Indo-European ablaut alternation was not 
effective any more. 


Second, the phenomenon of so-called sampras@araya, caused 
by the homonymy of the zero grades of the ablaut series er: E 


and re : x, before a consonant, was eliminated in the Germani 
languages: the alternation er : ¢ became er : ur, but re : E be - 


came re : ru, 3 e.g. German Berg <PGmc. *berga- <PIE 
*bhergho-, and Burg PGmc <PIE versus 


erman brechen imc. *brek- IE *bhreg-, and Bruch 
<PGmc. *bruk-<PIE *bhggo-. There are a very few rem- 
nants of the regular development of the old alternation PIE re : 

in Germanic, re : ur, such as German Brett from PGmc. 

bredo- versus Bort, Low German Bord from PGmc. *burfo-. 
But an alternation *er : ru does not exist. This fact should be 
borne in mind by scholars who deal with the etymology of the 
word under discussion.* Thus the explanation of the form hers 
is to be sought within the area of Old Saxon itself. 


J. H. Gallee® presumed a change of o to a and further toe, 
which is unlikely because of the lack of parallels. F. Holthausen 
took it for a loanword from Fisian, although such a form does not 
occur in that language. However, OS hers is a metathetical form 
as are OE hors, OF ris. hors, hars. Metathesis probably oc - 
curred more frequently in Old Saxon than the records indicate, 
because it was considerably more frequent in Middle Low Ger- 
man which shows it also in this word--ors. The records of OS 
hers are believed to date from as late as the 10th and 11th cen- 
tury. It occurs twice: acc. sing. that hers in an OS spell (Vi- 
enna Manuscript), and gen. sing. uuihherses 'bellatoris equi' 
in the Vergil-Glosses of the Oxford Manuscript.’ Thus they are 
later forms than gen. pl. hrosso which occurs in Heliand (line 
2400). We do not know the exact quality of the vowel e of the 
hers-forms. With some degree of probability it can have devel- 
oped from o via 8. Unfortunately it is not known from which 
dialect area the records with hers originate. The change of o 
to a front vowel 8 preceding r +consonant occurs in some dia- 
lects of Old Danish, in which also the form hgrss and names 
like Hgrsegathe are recorded.8 We need not suppose that the 


Old Saxon word was a loanword from Old Danish, rather the 
same trend toward the change of o to a front vowel may have 
occurred in the dialecte of both these neighboring languages. 
Probably Low German diaiect studies will give the explanation 
to this dialect form of limited local occurrence. 


Thue we have to posit only one Germanic protoform, 
*hrussa-. 


As regards the etymology of the word,attempts at expian- 
ation have been unsuccessful. Since R. mes 9 the word is us- 
ually compared with Skr. kGirdati ‘to jump’. But there is no 
counterpart of this verb in the Germanic languages. 


In view of the insufficiency of previous etymologies, I wish 
to derive the word from a Proto-Indo-European root which is 
actually represented in the Germanic languages. 


The -cs- of *hrussa- goes back to -tt-; thus an older form 
was *hrut-ta-. This contains the derivative suffix PIE -to-, 
Gmc. -Ya-which occurs as -ta- after t. a productive euffix 
in the derivation of denominations of animais in the Germanic 
languages as well as in the other Indo-European languages, e.g. 
Germ. Hengst; 10 OHG hinta, Oe. ON hind 'hind' (from *kem - ~ta); 
OHG wisunt. ON visondr | “his on'; Lat. Locusta: Skt. kurkutas, 
kukkutas ' cock' PGmc. *hrut- derives PIE *krad-. This 
again is. ‘nis a formation with the derivative suffix -d- from the zero 
grade form of the P.E root *kreu-, *krou-, *kru-. Its mean- 
ing is, according to the dictionaries by Walde-Pokorny and 
Pokorny, 'zusammensturzen, sturzen, fallen'. The derivative 
forms with -d-, however, mean predominantly fasi motion, run- 
ning and jumping--Olcel. hrjSta 'sturzen, springen'; MHG - 
razen 'sich eilig bewegen'; etc.!1 It is indeed most character - 
istic of the horse that it is a fast runner. This fact justifies the 
derivation of *hrussa- from the root PIE *krud>PGmc. *hbrut- 
that denotes fast moving and jumping in the Germanic languages. : 


The word horse, Ross etc. is thus a synonym of later for- 
mation than PGmc. *ehwa- PIE *ohees, the Germanic forms of 
which have disappeared except for a few remnants, perhaps 
with the introduction into the Germanic area of a new, faster 
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Kluge --G8tze--Mitzka, Et. Wb. (17th ed., 1957), s.v. Ross; 
Falk--Torp, Norw.-dian. et. Wb., s.v. Hors. 

Beitruge zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Liter- 
atur 48.83 (1924). 

Jerzy Kurytfowicz, L' apophonie en indo-européen 220 
(Wroctaw, 1956). 
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The Altsichsische Grammatik by Gallée (p. 154) com- 
pares them with the place name forms Hrossobréc--.- 
Hersebr&ck. 


. J. Brgndum-Nielsen, Gammeldansk Grammatik 1.197 


(Kgbenhavn, 1950). 
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G. Must, German Hengst ‘stallion’ and Swedish hast 
'horse'. JEGP 56-63 (1957). 
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| type of war horse given the epithet *hrussa(n). 
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